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The Children's tfetvsfiapey. Week Ending June 2& y 1943 * 

Italy's Evil Genius 


. Tf the spirits of past generations, both 
1 British and Italian, could revisit today 
the scenes in which they once walked as 
friends, they would shrink woefully back 
to their realm of shades. What is this 
murderous madness, they would ask, which, 
has started up in Italy to supplant the glowing 
regard, the- gratitude, and the admiration 
which the two peoples had for one another ? 

Not a century ago, when Italy was less a 
nation than a geographical expression, when 
Austria and the Bourbons held the bulk 
of her people, in melancholy bondage, it 
was to England that Italian patriots looked 
for inspiration,'in England that they found 
sanctuary from oppression at home. 

The Bridges that Britain Built 

Garibaldi could not have won his triumphs 
for the liberation of Italy had not Englishmen 
fought and died under his banner. Of all 
his battles that of the Volturno is accounted 
the most brilliant ; the victory turned on 
the fact that, under incessant deadly fire, 
the river was bridged for his advance : the 
bridge was built by English volunteers. 
That was symbolical of the consistent 
British attitude towards Italy when her 
friends were few and unstable—the building 
of bridges leading to Italian unity. 

When during the First World War the 
Italian army at Caporetto had suffered one 
of the greatest military defeats in history, 
it was a British force, under Lord Cavan, 
that helped to stay the invaders and eventually 
drove Austria out of the war. 

JsJkver was a nation more bemused by a 
man and a political system than Italy 
by Mussolini and Fascism. The son of a 
revolutionary blacksmith and himself a 
turbulent navvy, student, teacher, and jour¬ 
nalist, and an agitator who had been thrown 
out from every canton in Switzerland, he 
took advantage of a-wave of social unrest 
in post-war Italy to launch the Fascist party, 
which quelled opposition with brutality. 

Forcing acceptance of his party on Italy’s 
king, Mussolini made himself master of all 
the principal offices of State, then suppressed 
the liberties of Parliament, of the Press, 
and of all who failed to acquiesce in his 
ruthless autocratic methods. 

Ancient Imperial Glories 

Master of strutting pose and of melo¬ 
dramatic rhetoric, Mussolini impressed him¬ 
self on Italian imaginations, as a reincar¬ 
nation of the Caesars, come to save the nation 
from destruction and to win back for it 
from contemptible enemies its ancient im¬ 
perial glories. Some of his pledges did find 
praiseworthy fulfilment in a great programme 
of internal reform, which for a time erased 
from public memory the infamy of his 
earlier course. He converted malarial 
swamps into smiling cornlands and homes 
for thriving peasants ; he built towns and 
villages, made fine roads, reformed railway 
transport, and, with a docile and industrious 
population of toilers who dared not strike 
against the smallness of their wages, per¬ 
formed wonders in city and countryside, 
in industrial workshops, in ports and 
harbours, and in public works of all kinds. 

But such achievements were not enough 
for a man who had promised to rebuild 
the Empire of the Caesars. The state of 
the world made. Abyssinia appear to be 
the only goal suited for inexcusable 


aggression. So, with the opinion of almost 
the entire civilised world against him, 
Mussolini, crying with Milton’s Satan, Evil, 
be thou my Good ! embarked upon the 
monstrous campaign which, costing the lives 
of 65,000 guiltless men, women, and children, 
with attendant torture and horror, formed the 
prelude to the Second World War. 

pROM this time it-became a cardinal point in 
Mussolini’s plan to foment Italian opinion 
against Great Britain and her Allies. We 
had been foremost in attempting to thwart 
his Abyssinian adventure, and so Italians 
must be taught, no matter how false the 
evidence, to hate us. He told them that the 
legend of traditional friendliness between 
Italy and Britain was baseless, that we had 
never acted towards her from humanitarian 
motives, but only from self-interest. Musso¬ 
lini, hating the freedom inherent in our 
political system, himself preached that liberal 
opinions and individual liberty were 46 rotting 
corpses,” that parliaments freely chosen by 
the people were an outworn superstition. 

Italy’s Role of Hyena 

Even before the Munich crisis he had sold 
himself to Hitler, his own Satanic pupil who 
was destinedtooutviehim inmalevolence. For, 
having sworn that Italy would never tolerate 
the annexation of Austria by Germany, 
Mussolini had endorsed that outrage, and . 
striven night and day to equip Italy for her 
role of hyena to the more rapacious monster 
with whose fortunes he was linked. 

- He publicly extolled war as the mainspring 
of manly virtues. He armed little boys 
fresh from the nursery, and filled their minds 
with the monstrous idea of bloodshed as a 
laudable pursuit. Presenting a new decor¬ 
ation to the Fascists, he explained that the 
red -spots forming part of the colour scheme 
typified the blood of their enemies. Such 
v/ere the badges that his men were com¬ 
manded to wear with pride in their button¬ 
holes. He consistently poured scorn on 
what he ludicrously termed the old nations 
of Europe, pointing to Italy as a young 
nation, with eight million men under arms, 
to whom these decadent communities, our¬ 
selves not excepted, must yield.- 

gucH was the preparation for an act of 
treachery almost unexampled. Thus did he 
wait until our Ally France was falling helpless 
to the ground, to enter the war with Germany, 
believing that the British. Commonwealth, 
facing odds beyond its strength, must also be 
swiftly overwhelmed, and its empire left 
to the Nazi and Fascist vultures. . . ' 

In the Depths 

The bluster of "this single ruffian precipi-^ 
tated a once estimable nation into a conflict 
that must have catastrophic issues. Already 
Italy has been stripped of an empire. Today 
the man who in her name begged of Hitler 
as a high privilege the felicity of helping the 
Luftwaffe to bomb London is called to a 
reckoning. 

Masters are held accountable for the mis¬ 
deeds of their servants; but nations, are 
called upon to pay for the crimes of evil 
men whom they, have permitted to become 
their masters. Mussolini’s vaunted army 
of eight million, the “invincible” navy that 
was to make the Mediterranean Our Sea for 
Italy, and Mussolini "himself, have failed, 
and the great country of Garibaldi is today 
in the depths of humiliation and despair. . 



On Guard in the Aleutians 



As Colonel Knox, Secretary of the U S Navy, said recently, 
today there are eight fronts. Here is a scene, from one 
of them, the North Pacific front, showing two U S soldiers 
with their Alsatians on sentry duty in the Aleutians, the 
chain of islands reaching out from Alaska to Northern Asia 


* 

Joe One Skunk 

rj^KE American Rangers were Joe had to make his way 
having a lesson in the * art through them without being 
of tracking, such as how to seen, and to get back to the cap 
move noiselessly through woods tain’s tent. All watched alertly, 
and capture enemy ’ sentries. There was not a sound until the 
The^ instructor, an English, captain heard a grunt above his 
officer, had an attentive class, head. It was Joe One Skunk, 
with the exception of one grinning down at him from a tree, 
bronzed six-footer, who appeared no longer disinterested, but proud 
to be completely disinterested to be demonstrating how track- 
in what was being said, staring ing really should be done, 
impassively in front of him. Red Indians played a valuable 
“ What is your name?” he asked part in the last war, and were 
the huge fellow^ “Joe One particularly, useful at listening 
Skunk,” was . the reply. posts. Because the lines were 

When the lesson was over the tapped by Germans who knew 
officer took, one of the Ameri- nearly all languages, a Mohawk 
cans aside. “Look here,” „he or a Cree Indian, was placed at 
said, “that tall fellow with the either end of the telephone, and 
awful name pays absolutely no the messages they relayed to 
attention to what I’m saying, one another were certainly 
What am I going .to do about Double Dutch to the eaves- 
it?” droppers! 

“ Why,” laughed the Ameri- The Red Indian's - keen eye- 
can, “Joe is a full-blooded Sioux sight was a perpetual amaze- 
Indian and One Skunk is a ment to the troops. One day 
well-known name in South one of them was seen to be 
Dakota where he comes from, munching an apple and hand- 
He’s bored with the lesson be- ing out others to his friends. On 
cause he’s been a hunter all his being asked where -on earth he 
life and what you are teaching had found" such luxuries, he 
us is just child’s play to him.” . pointed across to No Man’s 
The next day the lecturer in- Land where, away on the 
vited the Indian - to give a horizon, he had spied an apple 
demonstration of his art. The tree, and crept over there and 
whole class hid^ in a wood, and filled his pockets! 
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Opening the Gates 
to Victory 

A FEW years ago most of us had hardly heard of Pantellaria, 
*V but today the whole world knows it as the first of Italy’s 
island bastions to surrender. Others; much bigger, will follow. 

Now Pantellaria \ is a dagger 
pointing toward his own heart. 
Another little island fortress 


This little 1 Mediterranean 
island, 40 odd miles from the 
Tunisian coast and 150' miles 
from Malta, . dominates the 
Sicilian narrows and is destined 
to play a big part as a stepping- 
stone to' Europe. An ’’extinct 
volcano (and now "an extinct 
Italian fortress) it is but a speck 


of the Duce’s was Lampedusa, 
100 miles south of Pantellaria, 
and a third of its size. It has 
long been used as a concentra¬ 
tion camp for opponents of 
Fascism, but has also been a 


on the map; but actually it is supply base for submarines and 
eight miles long and five wide, aircraft. Like Pantellaria, it is 
with steep, inhospitable shores. d ue to play a very, different part. 

Unlike Malta, Pantellaria has The capture of all the islands 
no natural harbours, although in the Sicilian Narrows has 


small craft, like torpedo motor 
ooats, found safe anchorage 
behind the modern breakwaters 
of its capital, the town of Pantel¬ 
laria. But as an air-base it is 
all-important and that is why it 
was pounded by the Allies night 
and day till it surrendered— 4 * and 
by-.dusk .-our job was done.” 

With Pantellaria in our hands 
the western Mediterranean will 
be infinitely safer for our ships, 
and Sicily .and the Italian main¬ 
land will be even more vulner¬ 
able, 

Mussolini planned a grand role ‘ 
for Pantellaria, and of course it 
was a big thorn in our sides. 
But it was to have been a “key 
to unlock the fortresses of Malta 
and Gibraltar,” a stabbing-in- 
the-back dagger vital for the 
winning of a new Roman Empire. 
In the end, like all the players 
in Mussolini’s treacherous but 
grandiose schemes, it failed him. 


shortened our seaways to Egypt 
and the East by thousands of 
miles, ’ The Navy and the 
Air Force, have done a great 
work, and Mr Winston Churchill 
has summed it up in a message 
to the Admiral of the'Fleet, Sir 
Andrew Cunningham. . 

The Navy and the Air Force 
have together accounted for 32 
per cent of the shipping with 
which the Axis began the 
Tunisian campaign. Altogether 
137 ships, or 433,400 tons, have 
been destroyed by submarine, sur¬ 
face ships, and planes. 

Also 35 per cent of enemy trans¬ 
ports and supply ships were pre¬ 
vented from reaching Tunisia; 
while so efficient was the pro¬ 
tection of the Allied convoys , in 
the Mediterranean that the losses 
were less than 2j per cent. 

It has been an achievement of 
which Nelson himself would have 
been proud. 


The Citizen Should Move the State 


D R Garbett, the. Archbishop of. 

Yoi’k, had some interesting 
things to say the. other day in 
connection with the Religion and 
Life movement He pointed out 
that the State can be a great 
power for good. Whereas, the in¬ 
dividual citizen can do little with 
his own strength to improve his 
loU as a member of*a democracy . 
he can move the State to act on 
behalf of himself and his fellows. 

• 

Dr Garbett pointed to four 
directions in which the Christian 
should call for State action : 

1. Every child should have the 
best possible education, irre¬ 
spective of the social or financial 
position of its parents, begin¬ 
ning with the nursery school, and 
continued to the age of 16, with 
half-time education up . to 18 

The Proms 

The good custom of giving, 
young artists their first .chance 
before a big audience is being re¬ 
vived in this year’s Promenade 
Concerts at the Albert Hall which 
began last Week. 

Sir Henry Wood is conducting 
his 49th season, and in the pro¬ 
gramme we notice that there are 
many new symphonies and other 
works. The broadcasts, of 
which there will be 44, are to be 
a little longer this year. 

THINGS SEEN 

A coal dump at Hornsey 
covered with sycamore seedlings. 

A badger in a road on the out¬ 
skirts of Dover. 

Children playing hop-scotch in 
a Tunis street a few days after 
the Allied occupation. 

Half-famished dogs swimming 
cut to meet Allied ships off 
Pantellaria. 


years of age. The child’s religious 
education should not be 
neglected. 

2. The State should protect its 
youth and prepare it for the 
battle of life. It is not well to set 
children adrift at the early age 
of 14 to fend for themselves. 

3. Men must have economic 

freedom as well as political free¬ 
dom, with a provision of social 
security, and protection from un¬ 
employment. . • 

4. Every man needs a worthy 
home, and we must demand that 
'-the State should prepare a wide 
programme of planning and build¬ 
ing for carrying out at the . 
earliest moment. We must banish 
the sordid squalor of houses 
which can never make homes 
worth the name. 

This Kind World 

Here is a delightful story that 
reveals the kind of consideration 
and good will of which, the 
brighter, happier world of the 
future is to be built. 

■ The representative of a famous 
firm in Bombay when listening in 
to the wireless heard the voices of 
twelve men who had been 
selected at random from among 
the prisoners held by the 
Japanese to broadcast. He at-> 
once realised that in England the 
hour of the broadcast would be 
about 5 a m, and that it would be 
improbable that any, of the 
people most concerned would hear 
their broadcast messages. 

Carefully noting the names 
and addresses, the man at Bom-, 
bay addressed twelve cablegrams 
to them at his own expense, fol¬ 
lowing up each with an airgraph, 
in order to relieve the anxiety of 
those who were to him absolute 
strangers. 


Flying Over 
the Jungle 

An RAF pilot who flies across 
Africa as regularly as we go up 
to town sends us this note of 
some of the highlights ' of his 
interesting travels. 

A T Stanleyville, a big bush town 
in the Belgian 'Congo, I was 
taken to see the Number One 
celebrity, an okapi. 

Being such a rare creature, 
difficult to capture and even 
harder to tame, he is treated 
with the greatest vigilan'ce and 
care, and seems to thrive on the 
treatment. He was a very 
friendly fellow, and allowed me 
to stroke his magnificent coat. 
He seemed to be a mixture of 
giraffe, bull, and all sorts of 
things. 

The hardest thing to get used 
to in flying across jungles and 
deserts is the change in tempera- 
' ture,, so variable is it during a 
day’s flying. Sitting behind a 
1200-h p engine on the ground 
it can be 130 or 134 degrees until' 
i you get’high up, and then it is 
freezing cold tin you hit .the 
ground again. 

When I first arrived at Lagos 
I had a hard time remembering 
to take quinine and to keep 
covered up so as not'to get bitten 
by mosquitoes.* Lagos is full of 
swamps and fever and very 
humid, but with quinine everyone 
manages to keep fit. It was there 
I killed my first scorpion. About 
nine inches long, with a turned- 
up tail, it was like a baby lobster. 
Its sting can be fatal if the victim 
is not dosed as for snake bite. 

Teaching 

Homecraft 

Much is written of the need 
for education in the manage¬ 
ment of homes and the bringing 
up of children. It is undoubtedly 
true that while slum-making is 
largely due to poverty, there are 
too many cases in which poverty 
is by no means the main cause. 

Our educational system does 
not take sufficient notice of the 
home as a subject of special care. 
There is an urgent need to teach 
girls the basic arts of home¬ 
making. Why not attach to 
every school a well-fitted section 
in which all homely duties can 
he taught with the aid of 
teachers themselves trained in 
the use of proper appliances? 

We are not suggesting that 
slum children alone need these 
aids in life. It is ,to be feared 
that the effects of ignorance are 
found far up the social scale as 
well as in these poor homes. A 
lady writes that she recently 
suggested to one of our leading 
girl schools that the older girls 
should have a mothercraft class 
once a week, and the answer she 
received was that the girls “are 
too busy taking examinations.” 
It is a school to be avoided, 
surely. 

For the Duration 

By a vote-of 2,243,000 against 
374,000 the delegates at the 
annual conference of the 
Socialist Party, decided that the 
electoral truce should not be 
broken. They wisely decided 
that the continuance of the 
Coalition Government was im¬ 
perative so long as the war 
lasted. 
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Little News Reels 


^he Air Transport Command of 
the U S Army Air Force is 
bigger than all the air transport 
in the world before the war. , 

The great motor roads v of 
Germany, the. autobahnen, are 
from now on to be used only for 
war traffic: 

The Royal Academy Exhibition 
is having record crowds and 
making record sales. 

The only civilians who may use 
the great new Alaska Highway 
are those “whose presence in the 
area, will contribute to the ’prose¬ 
cution of the war,” and for these 
special permits will be issued. 

The C N acknowledges the gift 
of £1 from E 6z H, which it has 
forwarded to the United Aid to 
China Fund. 

Nine-year-old James Tarrant 
of St Joseph’s School J Deptford , 
has icon a competition for the 
best design • for a Red Cross 
poster illustrating the slogan: 

“Please Give More Than Ever 
Before/’ 

r £HE English ’Folk’ Dance and 
Song Society has arranged 
* dances for Junfe and July home 
holidaymakers at Isleworth, 
Ruislip, Southgate, Eastcote, and 
Uxbridge. Toynbee Hall is tjj 
have a St Swithin’s Dance. 

The Royal Observer Corps at 
Bu n 'gay (Su ffoik) is proud of its 
mascot, seven-year-old . RGbert 
Honeywood, who dliring Wings 
for Victory Week identified with¬ 
out error 564 pictures of aero¬ 
planes and parts of machines of 
all. nationalities. 

JJEFORE the sea-lanes to Malta 
were made safe for Allied 
convoys, RAF Transport Com¬ 
mand carried more than 4000 
passengers and nearly a million 
lbs of vital supplies to the .George 
Cross Island. 

The famous British train, Coro¬ 
nation Scot, has been presented 
to the United States; it is to be . 
used as a temporary home for 
Army,officers at Jeffersonville in 
Indiana. 

Since the War began Canada’s 
Navy has grown from 15 ships to 
500 and from 1774 officers and 
men to 60,000. 


Mr Donald Nelson, Chairman 
of the American War Production 
Board, says that it is hoped to 
produce between 90,000 and 
100,000, planes in America by the 
end of this year. 

The RAF in Britain now has 
its own Tactical Air Force to work 
with tha Army; it is modelled on . 
the force which has been so suc¬ 
cessful in North Africa. 

Queen Mary has thrown open 
the grounds of her London home ,- 
Marlborough House, as a quid 
resting-place for officers . 

Among the Allied flags flown in 
New York in honour of the 166th 
anniversary of the adoption by 
Congress of the Stars and Stripes 
appeared a new flag withffour up¬ 
right red bars, symbolising the 
four freedoms, on a white back¬ 
ground. It represented the 
United Nations. 

Some 600,000 tons of steel. 
17,000 tons of ■_ copper, - and 
180.000,000 ; yards of cloth are 
among the materials, saved during 
this year by simplifying and 
standardising . 1000 household 
articles. 

Youth News Reel 

JTirst, Officer Alan Rees Colman 
of 'the Air Transport Auxili¬ 
ary has left his yacht Wishbone 
to the Sea Scouts or other organi¬ 
sation for instructing the 3 : outh 
of Lowestoft and Yarmouth in 
Seamanship.. . 

A number of Boy Scouts 
recently attended a meeting of the 
Southend town council, and their 
■ presence was referred to by the 
mayor, who hoped that -this would 
be the forerunner of many visits. 

Lady Baden-Powell, Chief 
Guide, has returned the sicohl 
presented to Lord Baden-Powell 
by Liverpool in 1003 to the safe 
keeping of the local Boy Scouts 
Association. 

Boys* Brigade H Q ask companies 
and battalions in districts where 
there are Army or RAF camps to 
post in NAAFI or Y M C A huts 
the time and place of meeting of 
local Boys’ Brigade units. 

During London’s Salvage Drive 
60 Sea Rangers gave demonstra¬ 
tions and sang sea shanties in 
Trafalgar Square. 


The Christians’ Duty 


Preaching in Westminster 
Abbey the other day Dr Temple 
had some pertinent things 
to say about the duty of 
Christian^ today and tomorrow. 
The occasion was the third united 
service of International Christian 
Witness. Here is a striking 
passage from his sermon. 

do our duty as we see it, 
and this may involve the 
infliction upon our fellow men of 
very fearful suffering; and we 
brace ourselves to bear such 
suffering if duty calls us to en¬ 


dure it. Only so, in the state cf 
things which has arisen, can a 
hideous evil be'driven from the 
seat of power which it has 
usurped and the world be set free 
to follow again the way of fellow¬ 
ship. And if it .is our duty to 
fight, it is certainly our duty to 
fight effectively. 

But we must guard our souls 
from the temptation which this 
inevitably brings. Our word of 
reconciliation is a word cf 
. mutual forgiveness unto seventy 
times seven. 


Living Off the Land 


A ustrujan troops are to be 
taught how to find food in the 
bush, like the aborigines do. A 
new instruction course will make 
them independent of ordinary 
supplies if cut off or _ isolated. 
The troops learn that: 

The roots of certain trees con¬ 
tain water. 

Four teaspoonsful of water 
can be obtained from, a frog dug 
out of dried mud. 

Onion weed bulbs are palatable. 
Shrubs and plants such as 
lucerne, nettles, salt-bush, and 
milk thistles can be used as sub¬ 
stitutes for spinach. 


The big white and pink 
witchetty, or pelattie, grubs on 
redgums, bluegums, wattles, 
honeysuckle, and mallee roots 
are a, native delicacy. 

Ants’ eggs, toasted on a hot 
stone, taste like bread. 

The bark of a certain tree, 
when crushed and thrown into 
a creek, will dope fish and bring 
them to the surface within an 
hour. 

Snake meat is nourishing. 

It is not claimed that such a 
diet would be satisfying, but it 
would keep a man alive for 
weeks. 
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Australia’s First Herd 

I T . is characteristic generosity 
that prompts the people of 
Australia to limit themselves to 
half a pound of butter per head 
weekly an order that. .we in the 
Motherland may be guaranteed 
our weekly ration of two ounces: 

Since coal had to■be taken to 
Newcastle during a -strike we 
have had no stranger instance of 
the revolution in habit and cus¬ 
tom that an interruption of 
normal procedure can occasion, 
for Australia is one of the world’s 
greatest butter producers. 

The temporary self-denial that 
the Australians have adopted will 
remind them of the experiences 
of the first settlers in theiy great 
land, 155 years ago, when, from 
the'nine little ships of the first 
convoy, the foundation stock of 
Australia’s flocks and herds was 
taken ashore. This comprised 


AN EXAMPLE TO 
BE FOLLOWED 

During the 151st year of the 
Baptist Missionary Society’s life 
and work the General Committee 
decided to raise 150,000 guineas 
for service at home and abroad. 
Their Annual. Report mentions 
how one substantial contribution 
was received. 

When a pageant in aid of this 
fund, was held at ..Leicester, the. 
man who played George Grenfell, 
of Congo fame, had to read a ■ 
letter from Robert Arthington 
’ announcing a gift of £1000, as a 
result ■ of which the Congo 
Mission was started. After read¬ 
ing the letter the actor in the 
pageant went home and wrote a 
cheque for a similar amount for 
the Society. ; 

LOW WARTIME 
DEATHRATE 

It is. a remarkable fact that in 
1942 the British deathrate was 
so low as to have been remark¬ 
able if recorded in time of peace. 
In the Lancet, Dr Percy Stocks 
says that the deathrate of 
civilian females was 6.S per 1000, 
as compared with the previous 
lowest deathrate of 7.43 in 1939. 
Thus, the third year of war pro¬ 
duced a rate better than any 
peace year had done. 

Civilian males had'a deathrate 
of 9.54, which was 0.98 below the 
previous record of 1939. Dr 
Stocks suggests the new healing 
drugs are an explanation. 


six cattle, seven horses, 29 sheep, 
12 > pigs, and a few goats. Left 
unguarded, the cattle' roamed 
away into the bush and were not 
seen again for several years, 
when they had increased to a fine 
little herd. 

Those were days of privation 
indeed. The land was barren for 
the time being of all that white 
people needed for food, and no 
further ships from home arrived 
with stores for the next three 
years. ^Rationing was imposed, 
strict as the rationing in boats 
. adrift from sunken ships, and so 
■severe was the . hunger that 
people were seen to fall dead as 
they came and went with sup¬ 
plies drawn from the common 
store, a grim start for a continent 
that was to become one of the 
world’s chief *■ dairies and 
granaries. 

MAKING-0009 
DAMAGED HOUSES 

So many workers are employed 
upon war work, and so great is 
the consequent consumption of 
materials,. that it has been found 
impossible to make good 40,000 
badly damaged houses by the 
end of the year, as was hoped. It 
has been found possible to make 
good at the rate of only 1000 
houses a month. In addition, 
however, 2,500,000 homes not so 
seriously .damaged have been 
repaired and are now again 
occupied. It is estimated that 
about 100.000 homes in the 
country will have to be repaired, 
at a total cost of £20,000,000, or 
an average of say £200 a home. 

AMERICAN 

EDUCATION 

Mr Redefer, the Director of the 
United States New Education 
Fellowship, says that the Ameri¬ 
can Go^rnment plans to give 
free education from five to 
twenty years of age after the war. 
He also says that films play an 
important part in American 
schools. Discussion of modern * 
problems is stimulated 'by 
exhibiting cuts from films fou the 
purpose. " . 

Another new development is 
that American children are 
becoming very air-minded; think¬ 
ing of distance in terms of air- 
hours rather than in miles. All 
future education will have to 
take this air-mindedness into 
account. 







School Days 

In their domestic science room girls of the Central School 
at Lingfield have been busy bottling gooseberries, first 
of the new-season fruits, for use in the School canteen 


YOUNG CHINA 
AT SCHOOL 

Of the 97 counties in China’s 
south-eastern province of Kwan- 
tung 31 are nominally in Japan¬ 
ese hands; yet ‘in these 31 
counties the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment maintains no. fewer than 
1200 elementary schools, teach¬ 
ing altogether about hglf a 
million children of new China. 
These teeming schools are in ’ 
marked contrast to the half- * 
empty buildings set up in the big 
towns by the Japanese to spread 
their unholy gospel, 

. So while. the guerrillas of 
Kwantung are busy keeping the 
Japanese troops pinned to the 
towns and their- lines of com¬ 
munication, the children of the 
guerrillas are at school learning 
to become good citizens. The. 
Chinese never, never will be. 
puppets, and these children will 
grow up to play their parts in a 
China freed from a barbarous 
invader, and in a .world con¬ 
scious of their importance to 
civilisation. , 

FOR BOW BAIRNS 

C N readers have been generous 
to* Kingsley Hall before, and we 
are sure a new appeal .for books 
for its Children’s Library will not 
go unheeded. . , . . 

Children’s books have short 
lives and merry ones, and those 
at Kingsley Hall work overtime 
before they are superannuated. 
If you can spare a child’s book, 
and especially one of those hardy 
annuals whose popularity is 
perennial, will you please send it 
to Kingsley Hall, Powis Road, 
Bow, E 3? YOur reward will be ill 
the untold delight of children. 



Nursery Days 

Warwick Lodge, Melton Mowbray, is one of the lovely 
homes being used as nurseries for tiny children from blitzed 
areas. Four-year-old John Packer, from Cardiff, is here seen 
in the grounds with his mother, who is Assistant Matron 


REDEEMING CONVICTS A W ISE IRISHMAN 


An interesting and apparently 
successful experiment is being 
made in encouraging convicts to 
work on farms. 

No compulsion is used,, 
volunteers being invited, from 
among first offenders of good 
behaviour. They are put to such 
work as hedging and ditching 
and land reclamation. Later on 
they will help with the harvest. 
The convicts pledge themselves 
not to escape from custody, work 
with enthusiasm,, and have given 
complete satisfaction to the 
farmers who employ them. It is' 
a method which long ago was 
introduced with success in 
Russia. “ 

SHOULD MILK BE 
BOILED? 

Lord Horder, speaking with Ml 
the authority of a great physician, 

< is against the boiling of milk. 

He says that if the Food 
Minister told us all to boil milk 
he would do an enormous dis¬ 
service* to the community, especi¬ 
ally to the children. In his 
opinion, boiling definitely lowers 
the nutritive value of milk. He 
recommend^ ’pasteurisation in¬ 
stead, for it destroys the germs, 
leaving the food value of the 
milk untouched. 

AMID BLAZING OIL 

Ten men recently spent 196. 
seconds in a burning fiery fur¬ 
nace and came out unharmed. 

They had all had a share in 
perfecting a new kind of life¬ 
boat. The vessel is much the 
same as an ordinary lifeboat, 
except that she has a cover in 
three parts which can be opened 
or closed like a car’s sunshine 
roof. The whole lifeboat is en¬ 
cased in a kind of asbestos, and 
can sail through blazing oil 
without suffering any damage, 
and without her crew feeling the 
. heat. 


Eire, which is having a general. 
election for the Dail this week,, 
has in Mr James Dillon at least 
one outstanding figure who 
knows where.lie the best hopes 
for his country’s future. 

, Here are some passages from 
one of his election speeches. 

J stand for a united Ireland in 
the Commonwealth of 
Nations, bound by the closest 
ties * of friendship with “ the 
United States. 

I believe that for the principle 
of a United Ireland, established 
upon the Christian foundation 
of freedom and equality of 
opportunity for . all our people, 
we can get the support of*the 
Commonwealth of Nations and 
the United .States. 

With this cooperation I be¬ 
lieve we can carry conviction to 
our fellow countrymen in 
Northern Ireland that the best 
interests of all can most usefully 
be served by a united Ireland con¬ 
tributing her share to the solu¬ 
tion of post-war problems. 


LOSSES BY FIRE 

There has been a serious -in¬ 
crease in losses by fire. . 

Increases have continued dur¬ 
ing the war, and it is officially 
reported that the losses by fire 
are now a third greater than in 
1938. Half of the fires, says the 
Home Secretary, are due to sheer 
carelessness—to a thoughtlessly 
dropped cigarette end, or to some 
other trivial act. Serious at any 
time, such losses are a formid¬ 
able burden in time of war. 

A HIDDEN DANGER 

Broken glass is as dangerous as 
it is worthless, and many chil¬ 
dren are injured every year by 
bottles and fragments thought¬ 
lessly thrown down on grass and 
into water and hedges. Dogs, 
too, are frequent sufferers. 

Now that the holidays-at-homc 
season is here it behoves us all 
to remember that a broken bottle, 
thrown heedlessly away may 
cause not one, but many an acci¬ 
dent, and mar the joy of others 
in a hard-won holiday. 


Two English Homes 


^he National Trust- is taking 
two more old English houses 
under its ample wings. The first 
is Woolsthorpe Manor, Sir Isaac 
Newton’s birthplace in Lincoln¬ 
shire, which had been saved for 
the Nation by the Royal Society 
and the Pilgrim Trust. . The 
second house is the Kent home 
of Sir Stephen Tallents, Public 
Relations Officer of the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning, 
and ever a. good friend of the 
English ,countryside. 

Sir Stephen’s home is St’John’s 
Jerusalem, a manor house by 
the River Davent near the village 
of Sutton-at-Hone; and though 
largely rebuilt by Edward Hasted, 
the historian of Kent, it has its 


roots in the 13th century, when 
it was founded as a Com- 
.* mandery of the Knight Hospital¬ 
lers. Henry the Third was often 
there, and it is known that its 
chapel ceiling , was fashioned 
from five oaks felled by the 
King’s order in his Tonbridge 
forest. • 

Sir Stephen Tallents will con¬ 
tinue to live as a* tenant in the 
home he has so graciously given 
to the Nation; there he will still 
find delight and respite from 
worldly cares in a lovely garden. 
There, . too, we may all hope, 
down by the river’s edge where 
the willows grow, he will find 
further inspiration to write what 
he calls his homespun English. 
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MORE CARE NEEDED 

Qnly recently we were hearing 
• of two boys who were 
injured in a Kentish hamlet 
through tampering with explo¬ 
sive cartridges used for bird- 
scaring. Now comes news that 
Croydon children have been in 
trouble through taking home 
ammunition left unguarded in a 
playing-field. 

Boys will be boys, and ex¬ 
plosives are explosive, so every¬ 
thing possible should be done to 
keep them well away from each 
other. 

He Does Not Know 

hear from one of Yorkshire’s 
dale villages of a very old 
gentleman who does not know 
there is a war on. 

He is deaf, and cannot sec to 


' Universal English 

A newspaper argument as to tively eno.ugh, and the experi- 
wliether the world should ment of reviving Latin might 
not have a “universal langu-. be very interesting. Indeed, 


age," and if so, which it is to be, 
has produced the usual argu¬ 
ments in favour of Esperanto, 
basic English, plain English, 
and Latin. 

German was tabooed by all, 


many of'its supporters think it 
would have an excellent effect 
on the speaking and writing 
of English, winch owes so much 
to Latin. But plain English 
seems to have won 1 most sup¬ 
port in the argument, and* a 

in 

when it was 
our beautiful 


and French was not too well . . _ 

supported as a second, though diverting point was raised 
it has long been Europe’s this connection -■* ’ 

1 official language. Some people that .. 

thought that with English and d exi ble but illogical tongue 
'Spanish we might do pretty \ ac ^. 110 S 1£ 5? 11 } iar worth men- 
well, though they did not settle tl< ? nm ^* Thl * objection was 

taken up very sharply by some¬ 
one who wrote that foreigners 
studying English have stood up 
and cheered when they learned 
tliat we “ do not use arbitrary 
genders for inanimate objects/' 


among themselves which of the 
two should be imposed on the 
Russians, who doubtless have 
ideas of their own. 

Latin had many vigorous 
advocates, but some of its 
opponents inquired, rather 


read the papers, and his son’s .strangely, how a “ dead langu- 
family, with whom he lives, age ” wou ld be able to cope 
have never told him of the - - 
fighting. 

Odd it seems that in onr 
midst is someone who docs not 
know of the shadow across the 
earth ; yet it seems that this old 


£ertainly there js more logic 
in English in this respect 
than in other languages. But 


with the demands of modem nobody, alas, can make out a 
engineering and other sciences, case, either in logic or usefulness 
Considering . that * the whole or any other respect, for the 
civilised world Jias borrowed its vagaries of English spelling and 

...._ existing scientific terms either pronunciation. It is too late, 

gentleman has some suspicion from Latin or from Greek, we fear, to change our quaint 

j T. _ 1 . —• . . i 11 _f ^ ^ /yL t L v cva tLi r* 11 " * —. L' 11 h 1 *£. A ^ * _ 


that all is not well, for he has 
been complaining of late that he 
docs not get as many eggs or as 
much fruit as he used to do 1 
9 \ 

The Ready-Made 
• House 

A representative of a building 
organisation lias protested 
vigorously at the suggestion that 
prefabricated houses will be used 
to help to solve the post-war 
housing problem. 

It seems strange that, although 
we all make use of hundreds of 
articles which arc either* pre¬ 
fabricated or mass-produced, 
there should still be protests of 
this nature. There is surely no 
reason why. the “ assembled ” 
house should be any more un¬ 
sightly than the one laid brick 
by brick. Perhaps the.reason 
for the. objection is that the 
number of men employed will be 
fewer, but a century of industrial 
progress has proved that corn-- 
pensatiiig .factors more than 
restore the balance. * " 


dead ” though they are, this linguistic habits, but if there is 
objection was not very sensible, one thing which hampers the 
Languages once relegated to spread of English all oyer the 
past history have managed world ibis the way we spell and 
to modernise themselves effec- pronounce it. 


MEHER BABA 

W/e give in our Carry On page 
this week a quotation from 
a pamphlet written tb his fellow 
countrymen by a writer greatly 
beloved in India, Meher Baba. 

Born of Persian parents at Poona 
49 ycars^ ago, lie has made him¬ 
self a highly esteemed figure in 
the East, having widely travelled 
in China, India, and Persia, and 
been twice round the world. 

His influence in India may be 
imagined from the fact that he is 
one of the very few men in whose 
presence Brahman, Hindu, Mos¬ 
lem, and Untouchable will meet 
and cat, forgetting their differ- We don’t want the people of any 


& 

A Letter From 
Stalingrad 

We have been able to read a 
letter sent by two Red Army 
officers to a British friend during 
the Battle of Stalingrad, and this 
is a passage from it. 

WfE niarched along those dere¬ 
lict streets 01 blood and 
ashes, with the very stones 
crying out for vengeance.’ We 
love life and we want to live. 
But we want our freedom ; we 
don’t want our people to be 
slaves. We don’t want the 
European people to be slaves. 


cnccs. 

How much more acceptable 
his ideas arc than the un¬ 
practical notions of Mr Gandhi 
is readily seen in our quotation. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Youth- hates to be regarded as 
youth. And to be disregarded. 


Some people think that the war 
can be won with words. But 


The repair of broken 
deck chairs in Lon¬ 
don parks has been held 
lip. So- the chairs will 
have to be. 

,* 0 

Snakeskin can be used 
. in various ways.. 
Snakes only use it in 
one. ' 4 

0 

Germany has been ex* 
porting some of her 
Old Masters . We gather 
that she would like to 
include her new one 
among them . * 


Peter Pack 
Wants to 
Know 



If blue stock¬ 
ings are 
rationed 


there is no telling. 

Ton don City still . has 
traffic jams. But 
they don't spread . 

o *'• \ 

The Board of Trade 
has been taking 
steps to provide 
c hi 1 d r e n ’ s footwear. 
Now the children can 
take steps. , 

/[ German general in 
British hands ■ has 
an entire wing in a 
country mansion .. Who 
has the leg ? 


continent to be slaves. We are 
fighting in defence of our ideals. 

Dear friend, the war has 
brought lis together. All we want 
is to safeguard civilisation from 
medieval darkness. We know we 
shall achieve this aim, and 
achieve. it more rapidly by 
common effort. 

Time is pressing,, and'we look 
ahead. Advancing westward we 
would like to see you, our foreign 
friend, coming from the west to 
meet us. 

We have not see'n you yet, 
but in^the final battle we will be 
able to recognise you and shake 
with sincere love the hand that 
holds the Sword of Liberation. 

m 

JUST AN IDEA 

Said Martin Luther once : 

I have held'many things in my 
hands, but I have lost them all . 
Nevertheless, whatever I have 
placed in God's ! hands I still 
possess. 1 


The Chilcher 



Members of the Girls-Training Corps recently visited a 
heavy Anti-Aircraft Battery somewhere in Scotland. One 
of the GTC girls is here seen operating a range-finder 
superintended by an ATS girl, a member of the Battery 


Hoisting the Flag of Freedom 


Jifow that the tumult and the 
shouting have died down we 
can turn, with pleasure to little 
sidelights on dhe fighting in 
North Africa which until now 
have been unseen in the blaze of 
victory. It is interesting, Tor in¬ 
stance, that it was an old Boy's 
Brigader who hoisted the first 
Union Jack in - Tripolitania. He 
is now a captain * in the 51st 
Highland Division—the gallant 
51st—and he. has written to his 
old skipper to tell him of the 
never-to-be-forgotten thrill of 
hoisting that flag at Sirte. 

“It was a terrific show,” he 
wrote, “ and I would not have 
missed it for worlds. The sun 
shone, the sky was blue, and 
after weeks and weeks of guns, 
bombs, and all the hellish para¬ 
phernalia of this war, the peace 
and silence of everything seemed 
to be Heaven itself.^ You can 
tell all the present boys about it 
—that it was an Old Boy of the 
1st who hoisted the first Union 


Jack ever to fly over Tripoli- 
tanian soil. 

“It is a long story, pathetic as 
well as dramatic. But it was a* 
proud moment for me, and I 
thanked God for sparing me 
that I was able to do it entirely 
alone, except for a small contin¬ 
gent of'Sudanese'who were with 
me. The flagpole I made with 
three bits of iron I- scraped to¬ 
gether, and bound with some 
German communication wire I 
found in a minefield. 1 made 
the loops with which to haul the' 
flag up and down from broken- 
down telegraph wire, and soon 
after the dramatic moment of 
hoisting the flag some Stukas 
did their, best to wipe us out. 
But the sand dunes saved us, 
and the flag fluttered bravely in 
the breeze, almost in sheG 
defiance.” # 

In' the simple telling of this 
thrill of a lifetime a bright light 
-is diffused. Jt is the radiance of 
a heartfelt love of country. 


Long Ago in Portland Place 


The grace and charm of that 
very great lady * Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, whom we still 
hope to welcome among us if her 
health permits, has reminded an 
old friend of the C N of Chinese. 
kindness and courtesy which he 
himself experienced as a boy. 

He' lived near Portland Place, 
where the Imperial Chinese 
Government occupied the magni¬ 
ficent Embassy which . the 
Chinese Republic still maintains. 
That is quite near Regent’s Park, 
which the secretaries and coun¬ 
sellors loved for its pleasant* 
lawns and brilliant beds of many 
coloured hyacinths with their 
lovely scents, and its fine trees. 

But in those days the Chinese 
* diplomats were themselves a most 
colourful spectacle, for they woi'e 
splendid mandarin costumes of 
blue and yellow. silk, and - dark 
blue pill-box hats-beneath which 
their long black pigtails swung. 
These diplomats, like all Chinese^ 
loved children. So it’ was not 


below their dignity to visit the 
fruit-shop at the top of Great 
Portland Street and carry away 
into the park huge bags of the 
finest oranges and apples. 

Not for themselves; that was 
by no means the idea. They sat 
beneath the trees waiting for a 
performance which was always 
the same. Any child, however 
poor and dirty and ragged, might 
approach them, and with a bow 
greet them'with “Good-Morning, 
Mister Chinaman.”. The man¬ 
darin would accept the greeting 
with complete gravity and cour¬ 
tesy, offering one of the bags' as 
he shook hands. And then, with 
another Good-Morning, the per¬ 
formance ended. We must add, 
as further proof of the perfect 
manners of . these Chinese 
scholars and gentlemen, that no 
Chinese likes being addressed as 
Chinaman, even with a compli¬ 
mentary Mister, but the children 
could not know that, and the 
Chinese love children. 
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Newrpcper 

A Dane of Long Ago 

Will He Re-Educate Germany? 

\Y7e think the name of Grundtvig may become very \\e!l 
™ known in the world of the future, if a recent speech of that 
great American, Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, receives 
the world-wide hearing it deserves. 

Mr Wallace declares that since German youth must be 
educated out of Nazism and into something better, Scandin¬ 
avian education and ideals, which Germany would have done 
well to share before Hitler got his hands round her throat, may 
prove her salvation in the future. In Denmark Mr Wallace 
sees a fine model, and the finest character in -the education of 
Denmark—Nikolai Frederik Severin Grundtvig, who was 
-born in 1783 and died in 1872. 


If, as we hope, next year sees 
Hitler’s, fall, it will coincide with 
the hundredth anniversary of 
Grundtvig’s master achievement, 
the opening of the first People's 
High School in Denmark. Mr 
Wallace had in mind these 
“Folkehjskolen,” as they are 
called, when he spoke about the 
regeneration of Germany. They 
formed, until the Nazi invasion, 
an institution of the foremost 
educational and cultural im¬ 
portance, still exercising a 
particularly powerful influence 
amongst the country folk,-who, 
with many foreigners, make up 
the ranks of their pupils. 

No doubt' these High Schools 
are carrying on under grave 
difficulties at the moment, for 
they, are * in essence free and 
democratic to a degree* and 
Hitler cannot tolerate such 
things even in an occupied 
country which he is anxious to 
placate. But the Danes are 
obstinate lovers of . freedom, and 
we need not fear for the future 
of Grundtvig’s noble ideal. 

When this brave man, poet, 
historian, and enlightened 
churchman,, '-began bis fight 
against religious and political 
narrow-mindedness, rousing the 
peasantry of all the three 
Scandinavian -peoples to enj 
thusiastic support, he laid down 


as the aim of these-schools the 
duty of ‘giving clear notions of 
the civic community and the 
conditions of its welfare, an 
appreciation of the national 
character, and the ability to 
express one’s thoughts with ea'se 
and vigour, freedom and pro¬ 
priety.” When Germans have 
learned to do this Europe may 
have a chance of peace and quiet 
civilisation. No wonder Henry 
Wallace would like to make them 
“try Grundtvig.” 

Education is free and com¬ 
pulsory in Denmark, and except 
for one or two trifling fees for 
examinations, no student at the 
great- University of Copenhagen 
nged pay anything at-all for his 
teaching. Similarly, the People’s 
High Schools are open to all; 
and, what is more, all over Den¬ 
mark cheap and comfortable 
•board and lodging are provided 
for all. who attend them, whether 
Danes or strangers. Some of 
them are agricultural colleges, 
some teach general subjects, and 
by now there must be close on a 
hundred' of them with nearly 
10,000 students, the finest of them 
being the International High 
School at Elsinore, Perhaps w 7 e 
shall have to set up several 
thousand Grundtvig Schools in 
the Reich before we can clear up 
Hitler’s mess. 


Clubland Comes of Age 


'JHventy-one years ago six boys 
were enjoying themselves at 
-a club in a Camberwell basement. 
From that humble beginning 
; grew up one of the finest Youth 
movements in the country—-Club¬ 
land. 

In the words of its founder, the 
Revd J. Butterworth, Clubland 
was designed as a preparation 
for life; it set out to be a mirror 
of future homes; it stood for uni¬ 
versal friendship, and above all, 
the essential Unity of Youth, 
Clubland hitched its wagon to a 
star and kept moving ever for¬ 
ward and upward. 

Seventeen years of building-up 
passed, and were crowned when 
Queen Mary went down to Cam¬ 
berwell to the dedication service 
on the completion of Clubland’s 
-final building. The Temple of 


Youth had been raised, and it 
stood foursquare, simple but 
beautiful, and like a beacon amid 
those crowded streets. 

Then came the war, and the 
bombs that wrought such de¬ 
struction all around it did not 
spare the Temple of Youth; 
much of it was laid in ruin. 

But the spirit pervading Club¬ 
land is indestructible, and the 
good work went on. It* still goes 
on. 

Now Clubland is 21 —the 
Temple of Youth has come of 
age! To the countless messages 
of good will already received the 
CN adds its'own good wishes to 
Clubland and its beloved foun¬ 
der; and especially to the lady 
who as'Mrs J. Butterworth wijl 
help him to do for ■Clubland 
what he never could do alone. 


White, Black, and Yellow 


*Y\7HITE, black, or yellow—we 
are all brothers under the 
skin, as two stories of the United 
Aid to China Fund illustrate. 

Not long ago eight-year-old 
Feter Kaye appeared at the 
Mayor’s Parlour in Barnsley with 
his pet, a dapple grey pony. He 
explained that he would like the 
Mayoress to sell the pony and 
give? the money to Lady Cripps 
for her. United Aid to China 
Fund. When asked why he 
wished to give his pet he replied, 
“I am doing it to help my 
Chinese friends.” 


From the Overseas Secretary 
of the Boys’ Brigade came £3 for 
the Fund. The money, it was ex¬ 
plained, had been 'subscribed by 
natives who were members of the 
Boys’ Brigade in Northern 
Nigeria. They had read an ap¬ 
peal for the Fund in the Boys’ 
Brigade Gazette and felt they, 
must do something to help their 
yellow brothers who are suffering 
so much in China. The money 
was made up by subscriptions 
ranging from a tenth of a penny, 
for even this small sum means a 
lot to the native lads. 
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Peace Must Hot be Faint-Hearted 


Nothing Dies 

W7hile walking near, a tranquil 
w sunlit sea, 

It cries to me : ‘\I am a part of 
thee ; 

For I not only give the earth 
its rains, 

But also send my water through 
thy veins.” 

And then exclaim, the Plants, 
the Soil, and Stones, 

” And°’we together make thy 
flesh and bones.” 

” Remember,” says the Air,” the 
part I play. 

Without me life would perish in 
a day.” 

The Sun then says : ** Do “I not 
play a part ? 

Do I not flood with joy each 
human heart ? ” 

And then a solemn voice within 
me cries : 

” Each is a part of that which- 
never dies.” E. Oxburgh 

Brave, Bright Spirit 

Arthur Mee —our friend. . An 
honourable man of letters. 
Everything he wrote bore the 
stamp of a noble and kindly soul. 
I cannot believe this soul is 
sleeping, resting perhaps from 
honourable and arduous'labours 
only to awake to renewed 
activity. Children of all ages, 
have lost a guide, counsellor, 
and friend. One who always 
inspired toward the best, always 
understanding, ready to help. 

As I have stumbled by the 
way, often tired, disappointed, 
frustrated, always have I gained 
new courage, new strength from 
his brave, bright spirit. We 
must continue as he would have 
us, look up, ignore the mud 
about our feet—see the bright 
stars and the,wide heaven. 

Nancy Price- 

THE END OF THE DAY 

T et me go down this shadowed 
way. 

This stony, thorny track 
That men call Life; 

Nor loiter there, 

Nor weary of my pack. 

Till I shall reach the little inn 
Shilling with God’s own light, 
And He shall say Your work is 
done; 

Here shall you rest tonight. 

Marjorie Wilson 

The Rill and the Ocean 

T ove is the river of life in this 
world. Think not that ye 
know it who stand at the little 
tinkling rill, the first small 
fountain. « 

Not until you have gone 
through the rocky gorges anil 
not lost the stream; not until 
you have gone through the 
meadow and the- stream has 
widened and deepened until 
fleets could ride on its bosom ; 
not until beyond the meadow 7 
you have come to the unfathom¬ 
able ocean and poured your 
treasures into its depths—not 
until then can you know what 
love is. Henry Ward Beecher 


Aggression must be met with 
resistance; and here it is 
unpractical to insist on non¬ 
violence. - 

So far as masses are concerned, 
it is undesirable to ask them to 
stick to the external formula of 
non-violence when it is their 
clear duty to resist aggression in 
self-defence or in the defence of 
other weak brothers. Universal 
insistence on non-violence can 
only lead to their being cowardly, 
irresponsible, and inert. True 
love is no game of the faint¬ 
hearted and the weak: it is 
born of strength and understand¬ 
ing. 

The ideal of non-violence in 


the face of aggression is imprac¬ 
ticable *for "the masses, and it 
will have a tendency to be 
readily used as a subterfuge for 
servile acceptance of ignoble 
conditions and contemptible de¬ 
sertion of a clear duty. In its 
enthusiasm for the highest ideal, 
wise leadership can in no way 
afford to lose all sense of the 
relative and the practical. 
Human evolution proceeds bv 
gradual stages from selfish vio¬ 
lence to unselfish violence, and 
then from non-violence of the 
brave to the pure and incor¬ 
ruptible non-violence of In¬ 
finite Love. Meher Baba, ' 

Leader of Indian Thought 


To Garibaldi’S People 


^jiildren, be not too proud, 
although the man 
Whdfn Ocean smiles on with 
parental love, 

And Earth from every coast With 
loud applause 

Hails a, deliverer. Children, is 
your Sire. 

Oh, what vast empire have ye to 
defend ! 

A name so high, so inaccess¬ 
ible. 

Virtues so pure and courage so 
humane, 

All are your heritage : by liveried 
serfs 

On right and left will these be 
long assailed: 

The Best, Ideas 

’T'he great men of culture are 
those who have a passion for 
carrying from one end of society 
to the other the best ideas of their 
time. Matthew Arnold 


March ever onward, butr march 
watchfully. 

Follow his steps and ye arc safe ; 
depart 

One furlong from them and yc 
sink beneath 

The vilest head that ever dozed 
on throne 

Or ever bowed to it: be true to 
Faith, 

Not Faith recumbent upon 
downy lies, 

But. father that grasps the hand 
of Providence 

And Justice, in this darkened 
- world,of ours. 

And bends to One above, to 
none below. 

Walter Savage Land or 

LIFE 

J ife is a Jeaf of paper white, 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two : then comes the 
night. James Russell Lowell 







TUI IQ CMCI AMPk E y nsford Kent, the village 
I rll J LINO LAIN! U which Arthur Mee loved so well 
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Springs of Hope 


Food For 


the World 


PyscussiONS which will profoundly affect the future happiness 
^ of every man, woman, and child alive today, and also of 
millions yet unborn,.have just been concluded in America.. 
They have revealed that the United Nations really are united, 
as President Roosevelt has proclaimed, and ready for the many 
and difficult problems of the peace. 

It is indeed a happy omen for nations have not only- to raise 
the future that, even while still food, but to provide the people 
at war, the United Nations shouldwith “ purchasing power suffici- 
have met in conference at Hot ent to maintain an adequate diet 


Springs, Virginia, to consider .the 
organisation of the world’s food 
supplies. The conference brought 
together the technical experts of 
44 nations, who between them 
embrace the greater part of the 
world’s people, spme of whom, 
normally produce more food than 
they can c themselves consume, 
while others, having more people 
than they can normally feed 
from their own. produce, have 
annually to import food. 

- When the war ends the im¬ 
mediate problem will be to pro¬ 
vide the means of succour to 
territories ravaged by war. The 
• Hot Springs conference, while re¬ 
membering that immediate duty, 
was concerned with much more. 
Its aimwas to. consider the 
means of future, world organisa¬ 
tion, to ensure that adequate 
supplies of food should become 
available to all men by scientific 
production and distribution* 

A multitude of subjects are 
concerned when we come to the 
realisation of our world aims. 
Much more than agriculture has 
to be considered’ if the primary 
function of agriculture is to be 
made secure. We have not only 
to produce good food in bulk and 
to distribute it to the best advan¬ 
tage of the nations, hut ; ,by 
parallel efforts‘to produce organic 
and inorganic raw materials so 
that manufacturing industry may 
march in step withjhe advance 
of the food supply. For the 


for all.'’ 

A vast proportion of the world’s 
people have so little • purchasing 
power that they find it difficult, 
even in normal times, to satisfy 
their hunger, while their means 
of consuming manufactured 
articles is exceedingly* small. In 
aiming at the abolition .of want, 
we^ave our eyes not only upon 
foob, but upon the realisation of- 
a higher standard of life for the 
world’s people—a standard which 
would make an end of mass- 
unemployment., The world food 
problem is linked up with manu¬ 
facturing industry, with land 
drainage and improvement, with 
transport by land,' sea, and air, 
with the many trades of service, 
with applied science, with educa¬ 
tion, with social security, and 
with finance. Advance in each 
of these, human efforts spells 
progress in them all. 

_ We are glad to add that the 
conference is setting up a per¬ 
manent international body to 
advise governments on the 
practical steps to be taken in the 
great issues which have been 
raised. Its seat will be at Wash¬ 
ington, where President Roose¬ 
velt highly praised the delegates 
at the end of their task. 

He called the service they have 
rendered to the world epoch- 
making because it was the first 
United Nations conference, and 
had succeeded in reaching 
unanimity even beyond qll hopes. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

The Top of the Hill 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 
tp fetch—a bag of flour. 

The two children had left 
their home in* the big city and 
had come to live with their 
■ uncle, who had a farm. And 
a very fine farm it was, with 
cows and sheep and pigs and 
geese and chickens. Jack liked 
them all and was never. 
tired of watching them. /. 
Jill liked them, too, but f 
she was a bit afraid of the 
cows. She need not have 
been for they were gentle ^ 
creatures,‘and it was only V. 
curiosity that made them V i|v 
follow her when she went ^ 
in to the meadow. 

She had to pass the 
whole herd that morning, 
and she. kept-well behind 
Jack till they , reached the 
stile at the other end, 
and then ' she ! was first 
over it! 

From there Jack and 
Jill went along the little 
path that Jed to the old mill. 
Jill w T as picking some wild 
strawberries when Jack cried: 
“Just look at that man! ” 

“What man?” - asked Jill, 
coming up to, his side. 

“ There, in' that field,” Jack 
answered, “waving his arms 
about. He looks as if he were 
dancing a hornpipe.” 


‘He must be mad,” said Jill, 
staring at the queer hat and 
the long flapping coat. 

They pointed him out to the 
' miller. But when he had 
taken one look at the strange 
figure he burst out laughing. 

, “Have- you never seen a 
scarecrow?” he cried. “You 



be more scared 
of it than the birds; more’s 
the pity,” he added. “If you 
go home by the road,” he told 
them with a laugh, “you’ll 
pass the gentleman.!’ 

A little later on, when they 
were near enough to see more 
clearly, the children began to 
laugh too. 


John Hampden’s 
Fair Fame 

On June 24 three hundred" 

, years ago John Hampden died 
at Thame from a wound received 
oh Chalgrove Field, and -as a 
tribute to his noble memory> the’ 
Cromwell Association has decided, 
to mark the occasion by gleaning 
his memorials at Chalgrove and 
at Honor End near his home, and 
also by placing a wreath on his 
statue at Aylesbury. 

Chalgrove is a remote village a 
few miles from Oxford, and Mary 
Mitford called the battlefield close 
by 

A common spot of earth, where 
grows 

In summertime the yellow corn; 

- Where now his grain the seeds¬ 
man throivs 

With careful hand from early 
morn , 

Yet pauses midst his toil to tell 
That in that field John Hampden . 
fell. 

It was in a small rearguard 
action that he fell, Prince Rupert 
having turned on the .cavalry 
force which was pursuing him to¬ 
wards Oxford, the centre of 
Charles Stuart’s forces. 

On Chalgrove Field 

Two centuries later a stout 
stone obelisk was set up to-his 
memory by the road from Wat- 
lington to Oxford, On it is a 
marble medallion of his strong 
but gentle face, and beneath his 
portrait is written: 

Here, in this field of CJial- 
grove. John Hampden, after an 
able and strenuous'but unsuccess-, 
ful resistance in Parliament , and 
before the judges of the land, to 
the measures of an arbitrary 
court, first took arms, assembling 
the levies of the associated 
counties. of Buckingham 0 and 
Oxford in 1642. And here within 
c± feio paces of this spot he re* 
ceived the ivound of which he 
died while fighting in defence of 
the free monarchy and ancient 
liberties of England , June 18, 
1643, 

John Hampden rode off the' 
field, “his head hanging down, 
and resting his hands upon the 
neck of his horse.” But six days 
later he died at Thame, and on 
June. 25 they-laid him to rest in 
the ancient church at Great 
Hampden in Buckinghamshire, 
close .to his manor house. A 
newspaper of the time described 
the -moving scene in' dramatic 
fashion, telling, how “all the 
troops that could be spared from 
the quarters round joined t -to 
escort the honoured corpse to its 
last resting place, once his be¬ 
loved abode, among the hills and 
woods of the Chilterns. They 
followed him to his grave in the - 
parish church close adjoining his 
mansion, their arms reversed, 
their drums and ensigns muffled, 
and their heads uncovered. Thus 
they marched, singipg the 90th 
Psalm as they proceeded to the 
'funeral, and the 43rd. as. they 
returned.” 

Brave " Johp Hampden had 
come. home,, and .his people 
assembled to pay him homage. 
In these stirring times when 
millions yet suffer and die that 
Freedom may live, Englishmen do 
well to pay homage to his 
memory. No one. ever thought 
ill of John Hampden—he was 
the ‘ very perfect} gentle knight.’ 

Look & Listen Before 
Yon Cross the Road 


The Children’s Nev/spapcr, June 26, 1943 

Venus Hidden by 
the Moon! ; ; ■ 

'T’he beautiful planet Venus, writes- the C N astronomer, 
A continues to provide the. chief celestial spectacle of these 
summer evenings as she rises higher in the western sky. 

A very unusual event will happen on Tuesday evening, July 6, 
whemVenus will pass behind the crescent Moon. This will take 
place in daylight at about 5.45 p m, and, if the sky be clear and 
blue, the Moon should be clearly visible and almost due south. 
Being now so bright, Venus be viewed, the precise time will 


may also be clearly seen in day¬ 
light, when ' the observer knows 
precisely where to look; this is no 
easy matter as a rule, but on this 
occasion the moon being, easily 
found, she will act as a guide to 
locating Venus, which will be in 
close proximity. A good plan 
will be to find the Moon about 
an hour before Venus is to be 
hidden, say about 4-45, when the 
planet- may be clearly seen just 
about the Moon’s full width 
away to the left of her. Should 
there be any difficulty in spotting 
Venus owing to haze or diffused 
sunlight, a“ tube or rolled news¬ 
paper if looked through will 
greatly help to reveal her spark¬ 
ling in the light blue sky. 

During the hour following 
4.45 the Moon will be seen 
gradually to draw nearer to * 
Venus; the invisible part of the 
lunar disc on the left, being 
nearest to Venus, will be the part 
first to obscure her as shown in 
the diagram. As soon as it 
reaches her Venus will begin to 
grow dim, and after a few seconds 
will vanish. ~ 

Seen through an astronomical 
telescope, the spectacle will be 
very firie/for Venus will appear 
as a small replica of the Moon 
but with her crescent much 
nearer the “half moon” phase. 
Actually about 67 of these little 
crescents could be spaced be¬ 
tween the cusps of the lunar 
crescent, so small do they ap¬ 
pear relative to the'Moon. So 
when this little crescent of 
Venus begins to hide behind the 
imperceptible edge of the Moon, 
it will appear as' if Venus were 
being eaten away—and very 
quickly, too, for in about 13 
seconds Venus will be gone. A 
surprising effect will be pro¬ 
duced, and be most remarkable, - 
as the cause will not be evident 
to the eye. 

Owing to the different points 
from which this occupation will 


vary over Britain; so while it 
will occur at about 5.45 for the : 
London area and south-east 
England, the disappearance will, 
occur from two to three minutes 
earlier in Scotland, and propor¬ 
tionately elsewhere. 

Venus will remain hidden’for 
about an hour and five minutes, 
reappearing at about 6.50 p m. 





Venus will disappear behind 
the invisible edge of the moon 
at D, and will reappear at R 

An additional feature of this 
event is the. presence of the first- 
magnitude star Regulus which 
the Moon will hide at about the 
same time. Regulus will appear, 
to be rather more than half the 
Moon’s apparent diameter below 
Venus, but it will need good 
field-glasses or a small telescope 
to reveal the star in the day¬ 
light. After the Sun has set, 
however, and twilight deepened, 
Regulus may be easily seen just 
below Venus. By . then ,the 
Moon will have travelled some ’ 
way to the left, the star, planet, 
and satellite presenting by their ‘ 
apparent nearness an impressive 
celestial picture. Our wonder 
will be the greater when we - 
realise- that the Moon is but 
little more than lj seconds light- 
journey away, -Venus now about 
5J minutes light-journey away/ 
and the Star Regulus 64 years 
light-journey away. G. F. M., 


Sweet Music From a Country School 


/Jhe choir of a school in Wales 
will be on the air in . the 
Children’s Hour on June 27. 

Their home is the tiny hamlet 
’ of Talwrn, set in the very middle 
of Anglesey. A steep lane climbs 
to their little grey school which , 
commands a glorious view over 
miles of gentle pastoral country. < 

Round Talwrn School are rows 
of neatly planted vegetables,, a 
trim lawn, with borders of old- 
world flowers, and with a bright 
green birdhouse in- 'the centre, 
and here and there gaily-coloured 
cut-out figures of Walt Disney 
characters. 

The dingy old schoolrooms 
within are crammed with quaint 
things, beautiful things, and 
useful things—all made by these 
children who are never idle. 
The loveliest dolls and- toys and 
firescreens and chocolate-foil 
'pictures are always being made 
here and sold by the hundred to 
aid the Red Cross, the Prisoners 
of War, and other good causes. 

But the crowning beauty of 


this happy school is the Chil- - 
dren’s Choir. For seven years 
some thirty girls and boys have 
practised on two evenings a week, 
and their sweet music has given 
untold pleasure to thousands of 
people. • The Choir. has given 
more than 170 concerts in all 
parts of North Wales, helping 
the Savings Movement, enter¬ 
taining cur airmen and soldiers 
and hospital patients, and has 
broadcast to the Empire.' And 
now E N S A has arranged a 
whole . series of concerts in 
Services Camps. They can sing 
over a hundred songs, and in 
several languages; after thp war 
they hope to tour America. 

The children of Talwrn School 
are to be found at the school 
most evenings, singing, garden¬ 
ing, making things. But what¬ 
ever they arc doing, there is 
almost sure to be with them 
Mr Cecil E.. Jones, their Head¬ 
master. He it is who has 
opened the dopr to so much 
happiness for these children. 
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Thirteen Days Adrift ® ood Wot 

Prayers in the Atlantic 


X7ifty-five people, of whom twenty-eight were Indian seamen, 
* spent thirteen days in an open boat in the Atlantic after 
being .torpedoed, and Mr Donald Miller, of the Mission to 
Lepers, who was among them, has told the graphic story. 


Six boats were launched from 
the sinking ship and in brilliant 
sunshine, with red sails hoisted, • 
they started out on the unknown 
ocean to reach the nearest land 
450 miles.away. “Our compass,” 
says Mr Miller, “so^precious, was 
taken out of the*' locker and 
found to be splintered and 
thrown out of action by the 
shock of the first torpedo! What 
would happen if, as was very 
likely (and as indeed proved to 
be the case) we became separated 
from the other boats? To be in 
the wide ocean without a com¬ 
pass, with a tiny island far away 
-as our only haven, was indeed a 
perilous situation. 

A Guide's Compass 

“My wife came to the rescue. 

‘ I have, a compass in my pocket/ 
she said to everyone’s delighted 
surprise. And from it she pro¬ 
duced her compass, looking like 
a hunter watch. ‘ I’m a Guide, 
you see!’ It was the compass 
she had used for trekking with 
the leper girls at the Purulia 
Leper Home and Hospital, 

“‘Let’s test it,’ called out the 
captain from his boat, when he 
had heard of our loss and find. 
And so we kept parallel with his 
boat calling over our direction 
until he called back, ‘Good; it’s 
quite accurate.’ What a vindica¬ 
tion pf the Guide’s motto Be 
Prepared! The compass was our 
friend and guide during lonely 
days and cloudy nights to come; 
and . when—to anticipate—we 
were at last rescued we were told 
that we were dead oh our course. 

44 One day the slender ration of 
two ounces of water was being 
distributed. Our tiniest passen¬ 
ger, only three years old, had had 
hers but was crying bitterly for 
more as the measure was being 
passed to and fro for others. 
She ! was hunched up in the 
bottom of the boat, next to 
where the block of Indians 
began. ' In time the measure 
came to a thin, anaemic-looking 
member of the cre\y, who sat 
next to this tired and over¬ 
wrought little girl. I was sitting 
nearly opposite. I saw him put 
the measure to his lips, drink not 
more than a third of his tiny 
ration, and then swiftly—before 
he could be stopped—pass the 
measure to Margaret for her to 
drink the rest. That was an act 
of high courtesy and real un- 
. selfishness.’’ 

The Stowaway 

Then there - was the cat. 
" After the first day or two we 
began to hear a strange miaow¬ 
ing from behind the lockers, 
which grew more persistent and 
eerie as the days and nights 
passed. But we could never find 
the cat itself.' Occasionally at 
night it would venture out and 
claw somebody’s feet in the dark, 
only to retreat to its hidey-hole. 
It was a strange cat which had 
embarked, with others, as a 
stowaway at Cape Town. And 
when a pursuit was engaged in 
by the crew . of these un¬ 
authorised passengers it had 
sought refuge in a lifeboat and 
there remained till the torpedo¬ 
ing, doubtless terrified by our 
sudden invasion. So every, day 


a little of our precious water, and 
some scraps of biscuits, were put 
in a tin which was placed near 
its hiding-place.” 

The little convoy of boats with 
its red sails looked like Brixham 
Regatta. The men wore hats 
made of red canvas and ihe 
ladies tore up some of their 
underclothing' into strips for 
handkerchiefs. In order not to 
drift apart at night the six boats 
were linked by ropes: 

“When it was getting near to 
11 o’clock on Sunday,” Mr Miller 
says, “ Mr R. called from across 
the prow to me, ‘It’ll soon be 
Time" for a spell of praise.* * In¬ 
deed, it will,”T called back. 

“‘You choose the .first hymn,’ 
I said. ‘ I think it might be,* said 
Mr R.: ‘ ■ 4 

* Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord for He is kind: 
For His mercies aye endure , 

Ever faithful , ever sure* 

“And so there, in a spot far 
from the earshot of man, we 
sang to the skies our faith tha£ 
God was present to hear. 

The Thirteenth Day 

“We found wa could allot two 
biscuits a day, five small milk 
tablets (rather smaller in length 
and breadth than a postage 
stamp)# two small chocolate 
tablets and three level teaspoon¬ 
fuls of pemmican. But we were 
also to find that to allot and to 
eat were different matters. By 
this time our tongues and 
mouths had become so dry that 
one would put a milk tablet in' 
one’s mouth and find it very 
little -smaller an hour later.” 

On the twelfth . day special 
prayer was offered in the boat 
for rescue and on the thirteenth 
day a ship was sighted. Mr- 
Miller showed the rescuing cap¬ 
tain the little pocket compass by 
which the boat had been steered: 

“That is wonderful,” he said. 
“ And there’s another thing 
which is wonderful too. We had 
been at sear for forty days, and I 
was given my course. before leav¬ 
ing Scotland all the’ way to the 
Cape. And then, last night, we 
received a wireless message from 
the Admiralty to change our 
course by so many points. And 
that is "the only reason why I 
have come to cross your path!” 

We were deeply moved, feeling 
that in this mysterious-way our 
prayer had been answered. 

After a Drink 

Medical officers in Queens¬ 
land have been investigating 
the effects of an' ordinary drink 
of alcohol, in small quantities 
only, and find these five results: 

1. Skilled movements are done 
less accurately, more slowly, and 
are. less well co-ordinated. 

2. *The ability to learn ’ and re¬ 
member is lessened. 

3. The ability to concentrate 
and attend to any task is less 
active. - 

4. The ability to ‘think and 
reason is impaired. . . 

5. There is also an emotional 
effect resulting in a sense of well¬ 
being, with relief from immediate 
cares and a loosening of speech. 


Girl Guides! 

tfhioucii it remains ever-young 
the Girl Guides Association 
is growing up, and each passing 
year sees it growing both in 
stature and usefulness. This is . 
clearly reflected in their 28th 
Annual Report, finely illustrated, 
and graced with a cover portrait 
of Princess Elizabeth in Sea 
Rangers uniform. Many of the 
pictures show the varying parts 
Guides are playing in National 
Service—helping nurses in 
hospitals, supplying hot drinks in 
bombed cities, giving a helping 
hand wherever help is needed. 
Brownies, of course, those mighty 
little seven to ten-year-olds, are 
not lagging behind their older 
sisters; and when they are not 
“helping other people every day, 
especially those at home,” they 
trip on to the national stage to 
make toys fpr nurseries, .knit for 
hospitals, or collect salvage. 

Brownies, be they ■ ordinary 
Brownies or “Sixers,” are quite 
sure that their contribution to 
the war, effort is almost, if hot 
quite, as important as.the, Eighth 
'Army’s, even if it hasn’t had as 
much limelight; .and few would 
deny it—least of all the men of 
the gallant Eighth! 

Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt that the importance of 
Rangers is evident' to all; the 
pressing needs of the’Women's 
Services have underlined the 
value of the experience and tradi¬ 
tions of their' training.- In the 
third year of war the Rangers 
Branch of the Guides celebrated 
its twenty-fifth birthday, and it 
is its proud -boast today that 
everywhere Rangers are serving 
while learning to serve: 

Serving while learning to 
Serve! That is the spirit which 
pervades the Girl Guide move¬ 
ment, and it is the spirit that will 
keep the Flag flying high. 

What Eight or Ten People 
Could Bo 

We ordinary folk should get 
together in small groups so 
as to support each other in 
taking drastic action, in getting 
things different in our own 
parish, street, or village. Twelve 
men once turned the world up¬ 
side down. Eight or ten people; 
if they were really -welded into 
a small Christian community 
‘and had faith even as a grain 
of mustard seed, could change a 
neighbourhood. 

Winifred M. Coombcr in “If We 
Were Really Christian. 1 * (Gifford 5s) 


ARGENTINA LOOKS AHEAD 

Decent events in Argentina have brought this wealthy South 
^ American Republic into prominence. We can hence¬ 
forward look upon her people as very good friends rather than 
possible foes. At the very least they will,be neutrals. 


Should Argentina decide to 
enter the war on the side of the 
Allies it would be an important 
factor in speeding up victory. It 
may not happen, even with the 
new Government which has sup¬ 
planted the pro-Axis dictator. 
President Ramon Castillo, whom 
his own t countrymen nicknamed. 
The Fox. But the new regime 
will assuredly put an end to the 
spying of Nazi, Fascist, and Jap 
agents down a substantial part 
, of the East coast of the South 
American continent. It will’ also 
put a further check'on the activi¬ 
ties of the U-boats, which have 
hitherto received much help from 
Axis sympathisers in Argentina. 

Britain built Argentina’s mag¬ 
nificent railways, and the United 
States helped the young republic 
in its struggling days, which are 
not quite as distant as some may 
think. Without - our help and 
that of the U S, the Argentine 
Republic would not have made 
such remarkable progress. 

Still, we have helped them. We 
have been their best customer for 
meat and wheat, and we have 
sent. them our finest export 
goods. There are many British- 
descended families prominent in 
the affairs of the Republic. In¬ 
deed, one of the leaders of the 
new revolution, General Arturo 
Rawson, belongs to one of these 
families. There is quite a big 
British population in Argentina, 
but the number of Germans and 
Italians is infinitely greater, and 
Argentina, citizens of German, 
and particularly Italian descent, 
run into millions. 

Moreover, although the people 
of Argentina, which was bom in 
a revolution, have always had a 
democratic outlook, very few are 
Communists, and the country as 
a whole, unlike its sister Spanish- 
American republic of Mexico, 
supported Franco and not the 
Republicans in the Spanish Civil 
War. This gave Franco the quite 
unjustified idea that South 
America was looking to his reac- * 
tionary and ignorant regime for 
guidance, and for some time, 
encouraged by his German and 
Italian masters, he even toyed 
with the idea of regaining 
Spain’s lost Empire in South 
America. 

Many Argentinians took this 
prospect seriously, not because of 
their fear of Franco, but because 
they had watched for years the 
steady growth of Nazi and Fascist 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details 0 } the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, June 23, 
to Tuesday, June 29. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Concert by the 
BBC Scottish Orchestra, con¬ 
ductor Ian Whyte, and Janette 
Solanders, soprano. 5.50 Letters 
in the „ Sand—No. 1, Aleph -the 
Ox, by Laurens Sargent. The first 
of a series of~ fortnightly'talks, in 
which Mr,Sargent will show what 
the Alphabet that Jesus learnt 
meant to Him. 

, Thursday, 5.20 St John’s Eve— 
a programme about the odd 
customs which, in Wales and 
many other European countries, 
are connected with St. John’s Eve. 

Friday, 5.20 The Big Six, by 
Arthur Ransome, fold by Mac 
(Conclusion: The Legal Mind); 
followed by a short talk by Mac 
for children living in the country. 
5.45 Your''Garden this Month, by 
H. G. Fleet. 


propaganda in their own German 
and Italian populations, and with 
the apparently irresistible march 
of Hitlerism they were by no 
means certain that Franco’s 
plans might not receive powerful 
support from the Axis, both from 
outside and from inside their 
own borders. Observing the fatal 
weakness of the European demo¬ 
cracies, and being too proud to 
accept the moral leadership of 
• the USA, they felt it might be 
as well not to antagonise Hitler 
and Mussolini by too much 
criticism. It was in such a public 
mood, and at a time when the 
Allies were not doing too well in 
the war. that The Fox seized 
power just about a year ago. 

People who know The Fox say 
. that .he does not dislike Britain, 
but that he merely took a poor 
view of, our. chances in the war, 
and did not want Argentina to he 
on the . losing side. If so,- lie 
should be quite satisfied, as con¬ 
ditions are now, to think she is' 
on our side at last. It is certain 
that the Argentinian people have 
always hoped for an Allied vic¬ 
tory, and will be very ready to 
work for one if they get the 
chance. There are some 
14,000:000 of them, and they have 
seen enough of Nazi and Fascist 
ways, alike in Europe and in 
their own country, to be glad to 
lend a hand in cleansing the 
world of the New Barbarism. 


Saturday, 5.20 The Cat who was 
Tiddles, a - story by Jacqueline 
Chapplq, told by Vivienne Chatter- 
ton; followed by Songs by Mervyn 
Daniell. 5.45 Stay-at-Home Holi¬ 
days—the first of a series of talks 
by Ida Gandy, making helpful 
suggestions for getting lots of 
fun. 

Sunday, 5.20 Choral Exchange— 

, an exchange of songs and stories 
between the Talwrn Children’s 
Choir iii North Wales and Kil¬ 
marnock Academy in Scotland; 
^followed by Goodness, You’re Too 
Small, a story by Antonia Ridge. 

Monday, 5.20 Sam Pig and the 
Hurdy-Gurdy Man, a story by 
Alison Uttley told by Mac; fol¬ 
lowed by a short piano recital by 
Eileen Smith. 5.45 The Zoo Man. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Regional Round, 
another of the popular inter¬ 
regional general knowledge com¬ 
petitions. 



TO LIVE 

WILL BEAN 
AWFULLY 
BIO 

a? ADVENTURE 


v' % tf ~ ■*4. JjL . 


One day the war will end. One 
day a new world will surely re¬ 
awaken around wide-eyed children 
unused to the way$ of peace. 

The carefree spirit of Peter Pan 
will capture the hearts of a young 
generation on the threshold of 
fresh, simple delights. Then, 
slightly to misquote Barrie — “To 
live will be an awfully big ad¬ 
venture.” 

Wise parents are keeping their 
children fit and healthy now with 
‘Milk of Magnesia*, so that they 
will enjoy to the full the rest of 
youth in the happier years ahead. 

■ ^ 



‘MILK OF MAGNESIA* 

'Frcdt mark cf Phillips* preparatioiT^ma^uesia 
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PROGRESS 

^untie was testing her little 
niece in spelling. 

“Let me hear you spell kitten,” 
she said. 

The smaH child hesitated, then, 
with a triumphant look, said: 
“ I’m farther ahead than that. 
Why not try me oil ‘-cat-'.” 


All the Alphabet Here 

r'OD gives the grazing oa; his 
^ ?neat, . 

And quickly hears the sheep’s low ' 
cry, 

But man, who tastes His finest 
ivheat , 

Should joy to lift His praises 
"high. 

Changing Heads 

J am used in outdoor games. 

With changed head I become, 
in turn, a domestic animal; to 
consume; plump; a cover for the 
head; something found on floor 
or table; a plant and its seed; a 
slight rap; an animal that infests 
warehouses; seated; a large 
cistern. 

What am ll Answer next week 


Jacko’s Bit of Fun 



ACKO, who couldn’t bear to be out of anything, y/as one of the first to 
arrive at the Monkeyville Vegetable Show. He seemed particularly 
interested in the big prize turnips. “ Dear me,” remarked a near-sighted 
old gentleman gazing at* the stall in amazement, ‘‘what remarkable 
specimens.” And well he might be amazed, for Jacko had been at work 
on them with his chalks, and turned each one of them into a funny face. 


False Logic 

^y'HAT relation is a loaf of bread 
to a railway engine?. 
Bread is a necessity and a 
railway engine is an invention; 
and as necessity is the mother of 
invention, it is clear that a loaf 
of bread is the mother of a rail¬ 
way engine. 


Winning and Losing 

ii 1 ' lost the game, 

fNo matter for that, 
He kept hts temper, 

And swung his bat. 

He cheered the winners-— 
A better wav 
Than to lose his temper 
And win the day! 


Writing on a Train 

Jt is not at all an easy matter to 
write on a train that is rush¬ 
ing along at express speed unless i 
you know how to do it. The 
dining-car attendants have to 
write when they make out their 
bills, and this is how they do it 
quite easily. They take care to 
press their elbows closely against 
the ribs. In this way the free 
swinging of the arms, which is 
caused by the movement of the 
train, is largely, prevented, and 
it is not difficult to write. . 

BURIED PLACES 

A ^ geographical name is hidden 
in each of the following 
sentences. Can .you find them? 

There stood the" victor on top 
of the fort. 

I remember lines to that effect.- 

The penguin eats anything. 

- Is it . the upper, under, or 
middle one? 

How lovely on such a day to 
rove! 

Don't you think these are the 
best? 

He carried his lunch in a 

basket., /Answer next week 

Your Backbone 

J^ext to the brain the backbone 
is the most important pos¬ 
session of mankind. 

It has 17 vertebrae, though a 
very few individuals have 18 and 
fewer have 16. Mankind’s nearest 
relatives; the Anthropoid Apes, 
also have 17 vertebrae as a rule, 
but 15, 16, and even 18 are 
common. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus and 
Jupiter are in the west. In 
‘the morning 
Mars is in the 
south-east. The 
picture show’s 
the Moon - as it 
may be seen at 
7.30, Double 
Summer Time, 
on Thursday morning, June 24. 



Freeing the World From Want 


Boy. Isn’t it a. fine thing that, 
a Conference of the United 
Nations has met in Virginia to 
consider t ' how best to set the 
world free from the Fear of Want, 
and that it has declared its belie! 
that the goal of freedom from 
want of food, suitable and 
adequate for the health and 
strength of all peoples, can be 
achieved? 

Man. Indeed, it is so fine a 
' thing that we may well regard it 
as a signpost in the history of 
mankind. The Conference declared 
with truth that, while there has 
never yet been enough food* pro¬ 
duced in the world for the health 
of all its people, that melancholy 
fact cannot be Justified either by 
ignorance or the harshness of 
Nature. We now knoio the means 
by which the production of food 
can be greatly expanded; what 
remains is that it requires im¬ 
agination and firm will on the 
part of each government and 
people to make use of our know¬ 
ledge. Further, the Conference 
report states that there must be 
an expansion of the economy of 
the whole world so that all people 
may possess the money power to 
acquire an adequate diet. This 
implies full employment of labour 
in all countries and an increasing 
flow of trade within and between 
all countries, so that the food 


produced can be made available 
everywhere. Then the report adds 
a warning : Each nation can fully 
achieve its goal only if all work 
together. 

Boy. That implies, I take it, 
that Freedom from Want can 
only be achieved in a world at 
peace? 

Man.* That is so. When the^ 
war ends the first duty of the 
victors will be the application of 
available resources to succour 
those who have become the 
victims of the war. Until that is 
accomplished millions of people 
will suffer want and be unable to 
devote themselves fully to profit¬ 
able labour.. We are to picture 
the nations engaged in a general 
war upon poverty instead of in 
the preparation of the means of 
hostility to each other’s progress. 

Boy. Is there any guarantee 
that the world can multiply the 
means of life to a sufficient 
degree? ", 

- Man, Yes. The guarantee rests 
in the work of science—or organ¬ 
ised knowledge—already accom¬ 
plished, but only if; in the words 
of the Atlantic Charter, the 
nations bring about the “ fullest 
collaboration, so that all States 
enjoy on equal terms access to 


THE BOY TALKS 
WITH THE MAN 

the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world.” If this 
ideal is abandoned and the world 
again resigned to economic and 
political hostility, the world will 
remain poor through depriving 
itself of the full or sufficient use 
of Nature’s provisions. 

Great areas of the world con¬ 
sist of poor land, which produces 
little, but could by determined 
effort yield much more. The 
common belief in a world of 
mighty resources is very far from 
the. truth. Not in cultivable land 
alone, .but in every respect, the 
world's developed wealth is in¬ 
adequate in relation to the needs 
of its ,two thousand million 
people. The ancient deserts ex¬ 
tend while new ones are being 
foolishly made; the world’s timber 
is being cut down far more 
rapidly than it is being replaced. 
The world’s petroleum supply in¬ 
time will be exhausted; metal 
famines will certainly mark the 
future if the world’s ores are not' 
conserved.. It is idle to speak of 
the world as though it were 
naturally rich; the more we under¬ 
stand the case, the more we 
realise the need for that “fullest 
collaboration ” aimed at in the 
fifth point* of the ~ Atlantic 
Charter. Men must cooperate in 
the' use of their little world or 
perish. 
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. A Dangerous Dancer 

r rHE elephant asked Miss Emu 
1 To join in the whirl. She 
said , “ Who? 

Not me, sir! A two-step 
I’m fond of, hut you step 
On your partner’s toes — yes, you 
dor 


The Childrens Newspaper, June 26, 1943 

Cross Word Puzzle 

'Reading Across. Young life must 
do this. 4 Sour to the taste. 7 To hud. 
8 Famous port of call near Red Sea. 

10 Sussex and Yorks have-one; the 
Great one rises in Northartts. 12 To put 
on. 13 Ready for conflict. 14 Noise. 
15" Pertaining to the whole. 17 Small 
money present. 19 Spoken, not written. 
20 Clock face. 21 To argue in support 
of a claim. 22 Squirrel’s nest. 23 Mid¬ 
way between extremes. 

Reading Down. Pleased. 2 Free of 
access. 3 To triumph. 4 Fruit of the 
oak. 5. Friend. 6 An act. 9 A giver. 

11 A brown pigment. 13 To trouble. 

14 To linger. 15 Froglike reptile. 16 A 
narrow fillet. 17 Rising and falling-of 
the waters. 18 A project. 20 A river 
barrier. Answer next week 

NET RESULT 

^he townsman stopped a yokel 
near a shady pool. 

“Is it a Crime to catch fish 
here?” he asked. ' 

“ Crime? ” queried the yokel. 
“If you did it would be nothing 
short of: a miracle! ” 



TWISTY BARGAINS WITH THE 
THREE MUSTARDEERS 



‘and 


laughs from 
the close of 
the thunder 


A Burst of applause rent the air 
. as Feodor Starovitzi stepped 
to the centre of the platform. For 
many years he had toured the concert 
halls of Europe,' but 
his pronounced demo¬ 
cratic views had de¬ 
manded his _ immedi¬ 
ate withdrawal from 
public life when Hitler 
strode across the Con¬ 
tinent.. Then his name 
appeared on the 
bills announcing 
tonight’s concert 
in aid of war 
charity. 

But he is be¬ 
ginning to play. 

A hush spreads 
over the audi¬ 
ence. The allur¬ 
ing ' melody of 
a Polish folk¬ 
song sways and 
dances, sobs 
the,; violin. - And at 
the music comes 
of applause. Feodor’s silvery head 
Kows acknowledgment. And it is at 
this point that an old man makes his 
way along the second row in the stalls, 
with much wheezing and puffing, to 
an empty seat—just to the left of 
The Three Mustardeers in the row 
behind. 

“ That old chap seems to have a pretty 
bad cough.” murmured Jim. •’ “ Hope he 
settles down before Starovitzi plays again.” 
“ Yes,” whispered Roger, “ and it’s a good 
job for the people in front that he coughs into 
his handkerchief—By Jove, look !” And Jim 
and Mary saw that the hand holding the 
‘ handkerchief had a 

lr' p U. %twisted finger ! Oh, 

’ ‘''III! ‘i it can’t be old Twisty,*’ 

' , ' 1 whispered Mary. ** Tnii 
old man' looks too 
innocent.” * K Yes,” 

answered Roger,' “-.but 

we’U keep our eyes 
open. We know 
how well Twisty 
can disguise him¬ 
self.” ‘Then their, 
w hisperins # was 
brought to ’ an 
end as- a burst 
of applause 
heralded the reappearance of Starovitzi. 

Again a -hush. And across to the audience 
floated the opening bars of Kreislei's. Prelude. 
But the beauty -of. the music was suddenly 
jarred. The , old man had again started 
spluttering. He drew his handkerchief, from 
his pocket, seemed to fumbJe^with it, then as 
he placed.it to his mouth gave a violent- 
cough. 

But what’s, that? The music falters, 
ceases . . . Starovitzi is staggering ... he 
falls ! An attendant rushes to him, then 
appeals for a doctor. The old man with the 
cough has risen,. . - “I am a doctor.” he 
says. As he leaves his seat,, the Mustardeers 
follow. “ This smells of rats,” said Roger. 
“ f dm sure he is Twisty Finger, but what’s 
his game ? ” 

Reaching the platform, the old man felt 
the pulse of the fallen Starovitzi. “He i» 




very ill. But I know him well. I will take 
him with me. Call a taxi.” And as his 
taxi left the hall, a. second one followed. In 
it, the Mustardeers ! 

An attendant from the hall had accompanied 
the doctor and helped the taxi-driver to lift the 
violinist.into the doctor’s house. “Thanks, 

I will manage now,” said the doctor. “ I 
don’t think so,” said a young voice from 
the room door. With a snarl the doctor 
spun round—to face the Three Mustardeers. 

“ You again,” he veiled, and 
sprang at them. As Roger 
slammed the door behind 
him, and rushed in to meet 
Twisty's attack , the attend¬ 
ant realised that the doctor 
was not what he seemed, and 
jumped forward. With a 
strong body-grip from 
behind, and his forearm 
tight across Twisty’s 
throat, he brought 
the impostor down. 

Here he 
held him 
till the 
M u star- 
dee r s 
bound 
him. Then 
Roger grossed to the tele¬ 
phone. Gasping, Twisty 
asked what he was going to do. “ Phone the 
Police.” he answered. “ I wouldn’Z,” smiled 
Twisty, “or before yoli do, listen first to me. 
Starovitzi is poisoned. Perhaps you noticed 
that at the concert I had a very bad cough. That , 
persistent cough was my preparation. For 
when I coughed the last time in my handker¬ 
chief 1 had concealed a tinyblow pipe. .That 
last cough was very, violent, in fact so violent 
that it carried a little messenger to Starovitzi— 
a poisoned dart. You see, friend 
Feodor’sa nuisance to the Fuehrer. 

He is chief of a Polish spy-group 
and has a list of people in Poland 
whom the Gestapo want to meet. 

So I give him my poisoned dart 
Neutralised in time, the poison \ 
acts only as a drug. That is why 
l pose as a doctor. 1 bring him . 
to my room—restore him—make 
him talk—and find those swine for . 
the Gestapo. • But now 1 make a 
proposition. Starovitzi will die in fifteen 
minutes unless 1 neutralise that poison. You 
can hand me to the police and 1 am shot— 
but Starovitzi dies. Or—I neutralise the poison 
and Starovitzi. lives—and 1 go free. Your 
word of honour will be my guarantee of your 
good faith.” 

The Mustardeers decided. Starovitzj, alive, 
working for Poland, would outweigh in value 
the capture of Twisty. Mary and Jim 
loosened their enemy, while Roger covered 
him with the revolver which he took from 
Twisty’s pocket. By injecting an antidote. 
Twisty restored Starovitzi. to consciousness. 
Then Roger opened the door for Twisty. 
“You-get away again,” he said, -“but one 
day you will fall—very badly.” And Twisty 
strolled out into the night.' 

•Sxro Jivt : ” What better could we do, as thr 
men said when they dabbed mustard on their 
plated to improve the flavour of their dinner .” 

THE MUSTARDEERS’ OATH 

We will have 
mustard when¬ 
ever we can get 
it. It makes good food 
taste better. It helps us to 
keep healthy and strong. 

We will have Mustard— 


Column's Mustard 




Offices: John Carpenter House, 
Entered as Second-Class Matter. 
S.S. ' t ' 















































































